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| little more than a blanket wrapped round her | 
| form—linen this order of nuns never wear, 
| and always go barefoot, having only sandals | bigot, and he left nothing untried to induce 


| to shield the soles of their feet from injury ; | her to change her religion ; 


Tus lady who was second wife to the § 


Duke of Lauderdale, was famous in her day 
for receiving very frequent visits from Oliver 
Cromwell, at Helmingham, in Suffotk, which 
cave rise to the report of an amatory con- 
nexion between herself and the Protector ; 
but as her politics were of the same cast 
with those of her husband, it is supposed that 
their correspondence was merely relative to 
business of state, in which matters the Duch- 
ess evinced uncommon skill, and her penetra- 
tion in what related to the mterests of the 
kingdom was truly wonderful; while her ready 
wit, many accomplishments, and extens ive 
kuowledge of the world rendered her compa- 
ny and conversation a perpetual treat. In 
Bishop Burnet’s History of his owa Tine, he 
mentions a long letter he received from "the 
Duchess of Lauderdale. wherein she made 
crear that vhe shutting up of the exchequer 
was both just and necessary. ‘This same sort 
of necessity it was that put her Grace upon 
setting up to sale all kind of offices during 
the Duke’s oppressive administration in Scot- 
land; where it is weil known he acted like an 
Eastern monarch, while his Duchess carried 
herself with the haughty demeanour of a 
Sultana, who completely governed her hus- 


band. 


LADY TREVOR WARNER. 


Few women were equal to this illustrious 
lady in beauty and elegant accomplishments. 
Converted to the Roman Catholic religion at 
the same time with her husband, she took the 
habit of the English nuns called Sepulchrines, 
at Liege, with Mrs. Warner, her sister-in-law, 
on the 30th of April, 1665. Both these la- 
dies entered afterwards into the convent of 
the Carthusianesses, or poor Clares, where 
Lady Warner adopted the name of Sister 
Clare. Her cell was not large enough for an 
ordinary person to lie at full length, and Lady 
Warner was rather tall, so much so that she 

was obliged to sit up in her bed in order to 
procure the comfort of sleep. Her bed was 
only two feet and a half broad; and-the cell 
itself was no broader, besides what the bed 
took up. Allher furniture, she who had been 
used to every accommodation affluence could 
bestow, consisted only of a low stool to sit on, 
a straw Led and bolster, or, if sick, a piliow 
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Stuffed with chaff. Her manit consisted of 


| they keep a continual lent, never being allow- 
ed to taste meat ; with the most rigid of these 
rules Lady Warner complied till the day of 
her death, which took place on the 26th of | 
January, 1670. 
’ J 
THE COUNTESS OF DORCHESTER. 


Reicion was, by no means, the guide of 
this lady’s conduct and behaviour; she was a 
woman of the most sprightly and facinating 
wit, which, unaided by the beauty she posses- 
sed, was.sufficient in itself to maintain her 
power even after that beauty was: no more. | 
She had been the mistress of James II. before | 
he ascended the throne, and was soon after! : 
created Countess of Dorchester. Sir Charles | 
Sedley, her father, repined at this splendid 
title, which he only looked on as rendering 
his daughter's dishonour, more conspicuous. 
The King coatinued frequently to visit her, 
which gave great uneasiness to the Queen, 
who employed all her friends, and particular- 
ly the priests, to wean him from this connex- 
ion. ‘The latter remonstrated with him on 
the guiltof such a commerce, and the disgrace 
he was bringing on the Catholic religion. 
This made the Countess employ ail the ridi- 
cule she was capable of against the priests 
and their counsels.—tlere, howev er, her wit | 
was successless. ‘hey persevered, and pre- 
vaiJed on the monarch to forsake her. ‘The 
King, at their instigations, requested her to 
retire into France, or to have her allowance 
of four thousand pounds a year withdrawn. 
She then deeply repented of ever having | 
been the King’s mistress; and it is alluc ling to | 
this period ef her life that Pope wrote the 
following line. 


** Sedley curs’d the form that pleas’d 

No woman at the English court 
more elegantly, expensive, or extravagant ; 
yet she understood dress well, and every orva- 
ment that peculiarly became her. She had 


a ~~ O by the King, named Catharine, 
m 


the King.” 


dressed 


who ied Sheffield Duke of Buckingham. 


LADY BELLASYSE. 
Tims lady adorned the sprightly court of 


Lord Bellasyse. Though rather deficient in 
personal beauty, yet her vivacity was of that 
fascinating kind, as served to render ber uni- 
versally admired ; and she so won the affec- 
tions of James, Duke of York, afterwards 
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Charles {I. at the time she was the widow of = the long American war, and where 









James II. that be gave her a written promise 
of marriage. He was, as is well known, a 


but she held firm 
to that in which she had been educated. Her 
father-in-law was a zealous Papist, and he 
trembled at the idea of the influence that 
such a woman might have upon the Duke in 
religious matters: he therefore waited upoa 
the King, and disclosed to him the secret ot 
this marriage contract. The lady was intimi 
dated by threats to give up the original writ- 
ing, but she took care to preserve a well at 
tested copy. She died in the reign of Queen 
Anne. 


MADAME DORF., 

Fremae presence of mind it was that once 
saved the town of Lymington from the de- 
structive visits of the French. A party of 
marauders from that country landed for the 
purpose of plunder, But the leader, yield- 
ing to the calls of extreme hunger, resolved 
to satisfy Lis appetite before he compleicd the 
purpose of his visit. He was directed, by 
seeming chance, to the habitation of Mrs. 
Dore, a person of consequence, and who was 
then seated at the head of a plentiful table. 
The abrupt entrance of her foreign guest 
discovered to her in a moment the danger 
which threatened the town-and its inbabitauts. 
An intuitive quickness of thought, and an un- 
| common, degree of fortitude, instantly point- 
| ed out to her the proper line of behaviour 
she had to observe. She received the French- 
man and his beisterous followers with the 
| greatest affability; set before them all the 
delicacies her house afforded, and enlivened 
the repast with many sallies of wit, and the 
most unrestrained pleasaniry of manners.— 
The commander, who possessed mach of his 
nation’s gallantry, was completely facisated 
by the winning manners and profuse bounty 
| of his amiable hostess: he sacriticed his inter 
est to his gratitude, and Jeft the town withuut 
perpetrating one act of devasiation, 


LADY HARRIET AUKLAND. 

Suc was the heroic devotedness of this 
illustrious lady to her husband, that she quit- 
ted the bosom of a family, every member of 
which adored her, to follow him to Canada, 


she shared with him all the perils of a most 
dangerous expedition ; compelied, in several 
instances, to remain in a miserable hovel 
while the two armies disputed the passage of 
Hudson’s river; there, as¢he waited with the 
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most torturing impatience and agitation the 
result of the combat, she learnt.that- her hus- 
band was severely wounded, and taken pris- 
oner by General Gates. It was then that this 
intrepid female, though possessed of a form 
and manners the most delicate, threw aside 
the natural weakness of her sex, nor would 
she listen to the solicitations of those by whom 
she was surrounded. She braved all the in- 
clement rigours of the season, the dangers of 
the navigation, and on a fearful and tempes- 
tuous night, went and delivered herself up 
to the enemy, that she might share the im- 
prisonment of her husband. It is but justice 
to say, that she found in the conqueror ail the 
sensibility which her tenderness and courage 
had a right to demand. 


, -___ 
FOR THE WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 


THE PEDLAR....No. XXXIV. 


Whence, and what art thou, exeerable shape ! 
That dar’st, tho’ grim and terrible, advance 
Thy miscreated front.— Minton. 


Ow the merits of the following letter] make no 
comment. Itis the first 1 have been fayored with, 
and that is of itself a sufficient recommendation to 
me. Whether that of which the writer so feelingly 
complains is indced calculated, by the publicity of its 
situation, and its striking deformity, to mutiply fac- 
similes of its ugly features; or whether his lady may 
not be of a more vivid imagination and susceptible 
disposition than the genearality of hersex; I am in- 
competent to decide. 


To the PEDLAR. 

Sir, 

Ir you are a husband and a father, to apologize 
for troubling you with this communication, is unneces- 
sary. If you are neither, you still may have some 
compassion for an unhappy man, who is both a hus- 
band, and, alas! a parent. 

About eighteen months ago, I married! You 
may immagine from this introduction htat I am about 
to complain of an unfortunate choice ; but this is 
not the evil from which I suffer. My wife is the 
possessor of as many good qualities, as usually falls 
to the share of an individual of her sex. She is 
rather of a quiet temper, is occasionally silent when 
in company, for a number of minutes im succession, 

tolerably industrious, by no means deficient in com- 
mon sense, and passably handsome. 

Some months after our marriage, my wife went out 
ene morning to pass a few hours in purchasing some 
little articles which an approaching event would 
probably render necessary in the family. On her 
return she had much to say concerning her forenoon’s 
walk. She declaimed, with that eloquence with 
which such a subject seldom fails to inspire a female 
tongue, on the profitable sagacity she hed displayed 
in the purchase of calicoes, dimities, diaper, and | 
know not what. But why do I trifle thus? Let 
me hasten to the point, and strike at once the string 
that awakens all my woes. 

Almost every one who passes through Marlborough 
street, must doubtless have observed over a drug shop, 
a bust, intended probably to represent some ancient 
compounder of disagreeables, in the act of swallow- 
ing one of his own confounded mixtures. Well! 
Such an impression had‘this whimsical, ugly represen- 
tation of nothing now in existence, made on the 
imagination of my wife that it became the sole occu- 
pation of her thoughts and her only topic of conver- 
sation. For along time she was almost continually 
talking aloud “that head! that ugly head! and 
“ wondering what and who it was made for?”? How- 
ever, this at last seemed to be forgotten, for not even 
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time arrived when the anxious hopes of a husband 
and a parent were to be fulfilled, and his arms ex- 
panded to receive his child—they did receive it ; and 
as the sprawling, miserable Caricature of Lumanity 
raised its misshapen head, and discovered its abhor- 
red features, its father turned away his face and 
shuddered! Such a child!—There was ugliness! 
loathsome, hideous, and satanic!—There though nm 
minature, yet disgustingly correct, was every feature 
of the abominable head !—Its moody and goggling 
eyes—its whole form and contour, which seemed to 
have been intended by the artist asa profane and 
impious satire on him who created man in his own 
image. 

Many may laugh at the cause of my affliction as 
being trivial and ridiculous. Let them beware, when 
this hideous curse shall visit them ; when little mon- 
sters shall run wild about the street ; when scientific 
men shall visit our town merely to speculate on the 
wonderful and varied deformity of our children, the 
will then acknowledge their mirth to have been ill- 
timec and unfeeling. J. M. 


From: Sedan we learn the following anecdote; 
As the emperor of Russia was travelling some time 
since from Paris to that town in avery plain travell- 
ing carriage, he perceived a little peasant boy get 
up behind it; after some time his Majesty said to 
him—‘* My boy, why do you get up behind my car- 
riage?” to which the little fellow replied, ‘* Because 
sir, 1 want to get to Sedan as quick as possible.”°— 
‘* And what do you want to de at Sedan, my boy ?” 
—‘“* To see the Emperor Alexander Sir.””—** Indeed ! 
and pray what makes you so desirous of seeing the 
Emperor ?**—* Because, Sir, I hear that he is a very 
good man, and loves the French.”»—** Well my little 
fellow, you see him before you.’? The poor boy, 
quite confused, got off the back of the carriage, and 
burst into tears ; the Emperor, after re-assuring him, 
made him retake his place, saying they would travel] 
together. By the time that they had reached Se- 
dan, the Emperor became so taken with his little 
companion, that he asked him if he would go to 
Russia with him, to which the latter replied “* most 
willingly, “* then (said the benevolent Alexander,) 
as Providence has placed you in my hands, your 
future fortunes shal] be my care.”” Accordingly the 
fortunate young rustic left Sedan as one of the Im- 
perial Suite.—Paris pap. 


ANCIENT BRIDGE. 


“ Zwalle, Oct. 19.—Between Valte and Exloe, 
in the Neen (a marsh) in the district of Dienthe, a 
bridge has been discovered four feet under ground, 
which has been uncovered for a length of a league 
anda half, and the end of which is not yet known. 
The following are some particulars :—The bridge, of 
which more is daily discovered, runs from the Weerd- 
ingertout, through the marsh, past the Haar, and the 
convent Ser Apel, a distance of above full three 
leagues. It consists principally of rough firs, of the 
length of 12 feet, wary | laid together. When the 
marsh ground is carefully taken up, no interval is to 
be seen between these stems, which are, on an aver- 
age, three or four inches in diameter. Here and 
there, instead of stems, there are split planks, of 
the above length, and various diameters. There are 
no nails, and all is hewn with the axe. It is gener- 
ally believed that this is the bridge of Germanicus, 
mentioned in Tacitus, and which was laidjabout this 
place, by’ 40 Roman cohorts, on occasion of a hasty 
retreat, 15 years after the birth of Christ.” 





A Florentine, buying a horse at Rome, made his 
bargain with the seller, that he should pay fifteen 
pieces of gold in hand and be in debt for the remain- 
der. A short time after, the seller demanding pay- 
ment of the ballance, the other answered. ‘“ No, 

ov must keep to your bergain ; it was agreed that 
should be in your debt for the remainder; how can 
be, if J it??? 


‘ 
- he 





From the New-Hampshire Gagette. 


Messrs, Editors—I send you a few groans on the 
Miseries of the Season, which have, I think, been 
but slightly touched by the author of the  Miseries 
of Human Life,” in his pathetic enumeration; 
whether you give them a place in your paper, or in 
the fire, will be equally indifferent to Your's, &c. 

DICK TESTY, 

Groan 1, Going to bed a cold winter's night, and 
after laying a short time find that instead of growing 
warmer, you are gradually becoming colder,—bed on 
each side like two mountains of ice; the pleasant 
gradation you experience from a moderate warmth 
toa state of freezing, and from freezing to partial 
insensibility—your feet feeling as if plunged in the 
Polar Bastn—rose several degrees below zero; 
aroused from pe stupor by the clock, which, 
as you anxiously count it, strikes fwo, and stops— 
the delightfal sensation that arises from your know- 
ing that you will have to pass five hours longer, in 


your present forped state—sleep, as well as warmth,’ 


utterly out of the question. 

2, Morning—You roll your benumbed limbs out of 
bed—delectable feelings of the fresh air—your 
fingers refusing to do any office, in the way of dress- 
ing, and after an hour spent in vain aticmpts, oblig- 
ed to give it upas a bad job, and hobble down 
stairs. 

3. Miserable fire in the parlour—family assembled 
at breakfast—your place at table the furthest remoy- 
ed from what fire there is—coffee scalding hot—eve- 
ry thing else cold in proportion. 

4. In tying on your neck handkerchief, observe 
that your nose, at flo time one of the smallest, is 
absolutely swollen with the cold, and is of a deep 
purple, except about the end, where having froze 
hard it is perfectly while. 

5. Your feet like icicles ‘*/rowning indignant,” 
on all attempts made to warm them, and thrust like 
o sticks of wood, into a pair of éaght new half 

oots. 

6. You sally forth in your congealed state—enter- 
tained throughout the day with sundry deep and 
original observations upon the weather—the cold 
ness of the preceding night, &c. &c. All your ac- 
quaintance upon beginning to address you, stop sud- 
denly, and enquire, what is the matter with your 
nose—a broad stare from al] the young ladies you 
may happen to meet, and a loud titter after you 
have passed them. 

7. Solacing yourself with your being able to pass 
the evening at the fire side, and hoping to get thaw- 
ed out—find a large party at tea ; and, after an even- 
ing spent by you in shiverings and ague fits, at one 
end of the room, discover that you are expected to 
wait on the ladies home. 

8. In astate of despair, borderlng on madness, 
you fling out of the house without any surtout; in 
answer to the “‘regret to give trouble,” ** sorry Mr, 
Testy has to go home with us ;”’ constrained to profess 
yourself happy, honored, &c. &c. while you wish 
them in the Hed Sea. 

9. After a long aud tedious walk, you escort the 
ladies home, and on turning round, encounter a 
briek north-wester—in order to give a little circula- 
tion to your congealed blood, you run hard, and on 
turning a corner, suddenly fall headlong, and lay 
for some time, in doubt, whether your neck or only 
“some of your bones be broken. 

10. Crawling home lame and benumbed—fird 
the the fire carefully raked up and deluged with 
water, you are obliged to retire to the bed with the 
delightful consciousness of passing the night consid- 
erably worse than you did the preceding. 

11. In extinguishing the candle, your frozen hands 
partake of a large proportion of its grease, with 
which you plentifully bedaub yourself and the bed 
clothes—wind high, and the weather growing colder 
every hour. 


Curious notice, Painted on a board near London. 

Asthony Macdonald teaches boys and girls 
their grammar tongue; also geography, ter- 
restrial and celestial. Old hais made as good 
as new. ; Me 
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Interesting Anecdote of an Ancester of the Duke FOR THE WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 


of Leeds. 

Ar the time when houses formerly were 
situated on the old Bridge of Londom, Ed- 
‘ard Osborne, an ancester of the present 
Duke of Leeds, was placed apprentice to Sir 
Villiam Hewet, cloth-worker, who lived in 
one of the houses that hung over the water 

he servant maid was one day playing with 
he infant daughter of Sir William, in a win- 
jow that looked towards the river, and acci- 
Jentally dropped the child. Young Osborne 
was present when the accident happened, and 
despising all regard to his own safety, with as 
much intrepidity as generosity, he sprang in- 
to the river, and, contrary to every. expecta- 
tion, rescued the infant from a watery grave. 
As she was sole heiress to her father, who 
was immensely rich, when she arrived at 
womanhood many gentlemen of high rank, 
in particular the Earl of Shrewsbury, aspired 
to her hand: but Sir William declined all 
their offers, and, in gratitude, bestowed her 
on Osborne, her deliverer; saying, ‘“* That he 
who had risked his own life to save her’s, was 
best qualified to render her happy.” 


ENIGMA. 
For knowledge I go, though nothing I know, 
And by me, is sent all the news of the day ; 
I taste now and then, after! have been, 
Rubbing my nose every way. 
A solution is requested for our next. 


e 
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DANDIES ATTENTION! ! 


WuHEREAS, some evil minded person or persons, 
have of late posted in certain parts of this metropo- 
lis, carricatures of some of our most reputable breth- 
ren; and have in the public prints, exercised their 
ingenuity in loading us with abuse—turning our dress 
and appearance to ridicule and derision, thereby 
endangering the fair character and reputation of ail 
our brethren of the slender race ; our president with 
the advice of bis councillors has thought it expedi- 
ent to calla meeting of all the Danpres in this 
place. 

Be it therefore known that the said meeting will be 
held at the usual place of resort (corner of Marlbo- 
ro’ and Winter streets) at half past eleven A. M. on 
Sunday the 28th inst.—then and there to take meas- 
ures for the effectual suppression of this great and 
growing evil. Independant of the pleasantness of this 
favourite spot, the several congregations of Summer 
street; the Old South, with part of Park street, and 
the South end, will pass in review before us—and 
each one muy in turn shew himself to advantage.— 
first section lining the outer edge of the side walk, 
while the second are promiscuously scattered in the 





Anecdote of an Ancient Banneret. 

Sir Robert de Shurland was created a 
Knight Banneret by Edward I. for his valour 
at the siege of Caerlavoroc Castle. His 
death has in it something remarkable. Hav- 
ing a quarrel with his priest, he buried the 
father alive. ‘The King happened then to lie 
atanchor under the Isle of Sheepey, and Sir 
Robert swam on his horse to the royal vessel, 
obtained his pardon, and swam back to shore 
on his trusty steed. A witch predicted that 
he would owe his death to that horse , but 
Sir Robert, who fancied, presumptuously, 
that he was arbiter of his own destiny, drew 
his sword and stabbed his faithful preserver 
tothe heart. Long after, passing by the spot, 
he saw its bones bleaching on the ground: 
smiling with contempt, he gave the skull a 
kick ; the bone wounded his foot, a mortifi- 
cation ensued, and caused his death. 


ANECDOTE. 

Lord S—h, not very eminent for his rever- 
ence of the clerical habit, being once ina 
company where there were a number of cler- 
gymen, offered, in a whisper, to lay a con- 
siderable wager with the gentleman who sat 
next him, that among the ten parsons there 
was not one prayer book. The wager was 
accepted, and a mock of dispute gave him 
occasion to ask for a prayer-book to decide it. 
They had not one. He soon after privately 
offered to lay another wager with the same 
gentleman, that among the ten parsons there 
was half a score corkscrews. This also was 
accepted, and the butler, being previously in- 
structed, coming into the room with a bottle 
of claret, and a broken corkscrew, requested 
ed any pane to lend him one. Every 

who was present had a corkscrew in his 


priest 
pocket. 






























to the front and the first retire—great care will be 
taken that this be done as persons are attempting to 
psss, by that means more disturbance will arise, 
and we shal] before them, evince our good discipline 
by the celerity of our movements. 
By order of our honorable President, 
SAMUEL SLENDER, Sec’y. 

N. B. As it is expected rain will fall before the ap- 
pointed day, members are requested to re orcharrs 
in their attendance, and to bring their Whangees 
and canes, which Jast will be peculiarly useful in an- 
noying the ladies and tripping the heels of the gen- 
tlemen, thereby occasioning their departure from 
the side walk into the mud, which will of course 
greatly our gratification. 
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rear—upon a certain signal, the second will advance 
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Saturday, February 27, 1819. 
BORN TO NO MASTER—OF NO SECT ARE WE, 
ey htc mien Man: ascent 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


A new paper entitled the “Manumission 
Intelligencer,” published by Mr. J. Howard, 
of Jonesboro’ Tennessee. It is handsomely 
printed on a neat type and good paper—A So- 
ciety has lately been formed at that place un- 
der the title of ‘* Manumission Society,” the 
principal ebject of which, is to assist in the 
support of the above establishment. 


DARRING ROBBER. 


On Sunday morning, about 4 o'clock, the 
honse of Caleb Woodruff, Esq. post-master at 
Sringfield, (N. J.) was entéred at a window, 
and robbed of 100 dollars in specie. Before 
he escaped the robber was overtaken by Mr. 
W. unarmed, and in the conflict, the robber 
stabbed Mr. W. in ten different places, and 
made his escape, no doubt covered with 
blood. He left his hat, (made in Albany,) a 
blue surtout coat, gc. and the money he ob- 
tained. The robber said he lived in New 
York. NV. Y. pa. 


George Rutherford, Esq. a native of Scot- 
land if now in the United States, may hear 
of something of great importance to him, on 
application to James Laurie, City of Wash- 
ington.— Pal. 


To Readers and Correspondents. 


Lines to Mary are not sufficiently poetical, we 
should be happy to oblige the writer but cannot iusert 
them. We will instance the following rhymes in sup- 
port of our assertion. 

“ Mary,” 

ay Mary.” 
“ Then was my heart with pleasure gay, 
“1 loved my friend without allay,” 

The word allay, should have been written alloy.— 
Another couplet rhymed thus : 

** Missing,” 
** Blessing.” 

We cannot insert both bad English and bad rhymes 
in the same piece. 

(<tr NOTICE.—A liberal price will be paid for 
any of the following numbers of the Magazine, at 
this office. 

Vol. 1.—Nos. 1, 36, 37, 48, 49. 

Vol. 2,—Nos. 1, 6, 7, 13. 





MARRIED, 


In Marlborough, by the Rev. Mr. Bucklin, Mr, 
Thomas Howe, Merchant of Boston, to Miss Martha 
Bigelow of the former place. 

In Charlestown, on Tuesday evening last, by the 
Rev. Mr. Turner, Mr. Jobn Pear, to Miss Dorcas 
Smith, daughter of Col. Isaac Smith. 





DIED, 
In Boston.,—-Mrs. Sarah McLane, aged 83.—Miss 
Mary Ingraham, aged 64. 





BOSTON THEATRE. 


ON MONDAY EVENING, MARCH 1, 


For the first time these nine years, a tragedy in five 
acts, called 


Tamerlane, or the Fall of Bajazet. 


To which will be added, 
‘TRE FALLS OF CLYDE. 
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CABLNET OF APOLLO. 


FOR TRE WEEKLY MAGAZINE, 


ON MRS. SIDDONS. 


rn . , i 
The celebrated FE-nglesh Actres 


Wear art thou! Shou who censt stecl 

soft pity’s teude recast. lat thy feign’d ievenge 
leach her to gr tthe arvoni7in yroan, 

And eve Lit recking dagg rowii smile! 


Thou who canst s 


Of the smarting soul, 


lo bathe thy pamted wounds! 


rooted anguish 


urn its trickling streams 


hou who canst arrest the callous thief *— 

Suspend his pilferiug rage—teach him to fee |- 

And drop an honest tear on thy fictitious grief! 

‘Thou who canst wring the Stoic’s stubborn heart, 

And force the maiden tear! 

Chou who canst melt the miser’s flinty soul 

And make him weep and ** give”! 

What art thou? the dazzling meteor of 

& stinted dowry! A splendid transient wonder! great 

But confined, and where unseen, unktown, 

For alas ! thine is a trackless path, 

Where no vestage can direct to trace thy glory: 

The unseen beauty feebly thrills in story, and as 

When radiant Phvebus disappears, the pale faced 
Moon 

Comes forth, and faintly cheers us for the loss of day : 

So some less brilliant light, not risen, or now lost 

in thy superior blaze, when Srppons sets, shall 

Glitter in its turn the idol glory of a 


Darker hour. OcTAVIA. 


* {t was said thata thief was so much affected with 
Mrs. Sidden’s acting that he was detected in the act 
by picking a pocket by neglecting to withdraw his 
- { 
band. 
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STANZAS. 
BY LORD BYRON. 
THERE was a time I need not name, 
Since it will ne’er forgotten be, 
When all our feelings were the same, 
As still my soul hath been to thee: 

And from that hour when first thy tongue 
Confess’d a love which equall’d mine, 
Though many a grief my heart hath wrung, 

Unknown, and thus unfelt by thine ; 
None, none hath sunk so deep as this, 

To think how soon that love hath flown; 
Transient as every faithless kiss, 

But transient in thy breast alone. 


And yet my heart some solace knew, 
When late I heard thy lips declare— 
In accents once imagined true,— 
Remembrance of the days that were. 
Yes, my adored !—yet most unkind ! 
Though thou wilt never love again, 
To me "tis doubly sweet to find 
Remembrance of that love remain. 
Yes! *tis a glorious thought to me, 
Nor longer shall my soul repine ; 
Whate’er thou art or e’er shalt be, 
Thou hast been dearly, solely mipe ‘ 


— 
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LINES 


Spoken with perfeet correctness and good articula- } Aud said, “ Sir, there’s a sample of my art.” 
{ tioa, by two of the Pupils of the Institution for | 
the Deaf and Dumb Children in Ediaburgh, 


ihe Annual General Meeting, in May 1818. 


Ovr voice is but falling and low, 
Our accents uncouth to the ear, 
Indulgence we pray you to show, 
| To speakers who never could hear. 
The feelings that glow in our heart, 
Our tongues feebly aim to express, 


We would tell of the joys you impart 


| 
' 
> 


| 
| 
| 


The relief you afford to distress. 


Yes: lately.in silence we find, 

No language or science we knew, 

Yet instruction has opened our mind, 
Assisted and cherished by you. 

May the patrons who gave us to know, 
I'he source whence all blessings aris: 
Receive what his hand can bestew 
Whe created the earth and the skies! 


A TALE OF OTHER TIMES. 


Tim Firkin was a cooper wight, 
From Aberdeen’s fam’d city: 
That place he Jeft, because twas quite 
A pity, 
That he should work 
Like any Turk, 
And gain so little by it: 
His appetite was really very good, 
But then he seldom could 
Get ought but Glasgow capons* to supply it. 


He had heard travellers tell 

That in New England folks liv’d well, 
On good fat pork and bacon hams, 

On oysters, lobsters, crabs and clams ; 
Pumpkin pies, roast beef and mutton, 
Enough to satisiy a glutton. 


“If folks live there so well, why may not ! 
Live there as well as they? By George I'll try.” 
So having said, from’s native land he parted, 
Nor did he bid ** good bye,” before he started ; 
This made some of his friends to fret, 
And here I could 

Assign a reason good, 

’Tis simply this, he bad got in their debt. 


Well, safely o’er the sea he got, 
And *twas his lot 

In——+t to arrive 

When witches were going on full drive 
Their wicked course, 

And when the blue laws were in force. 


Here did our traveller stop, 
And hired a cooper’s shop; 
Put up, to put all competition down, 
“Tim FimKIn, LATE FROM LONDON TOWN.” 
This got him soon the work of all the place, 
While Yankee coopers fell into disgrace ; 
A pack of sorry knaves, 
Scarce [it 
To split 
Hoop-poles or staves; 
But Mr. Firkin did bis work so handy, 
He was at butter firkins quite the dandy. 


Thus Tim was making money fast, 

But pleasant weather cannot always last : 

In enter’d Deacon Samp one day 

And said, ** friend Tim, I pray 

That of this barrel on niy cart 

You'd make a tub.”—** I’ll make you two,” 
Said Tim, and without more ado, 


t ’ . : 
at | There, out of one you've made a brace, 







He with his saw the barrel cut apart, 


* Your art! Black art” ! said Deacon Samp, 
** You sorcerer, you scamp ! 


| And to your face 

{ I tell you plainly, such craft 

| ls neither more or Jess than witchcraft.” 
j 


Toor Tim 
Began to quake 
And shake 
In every limb ; 
And well he might 
; Be in a fright, — 
or in that place it never had been known, 
That favor was to witches shewn . 
nd though he was not of the female gender, 
ome one might swear he was the witch of Endor. 


F 


senate 
I. 


| OF bied the Deacon with the information, 
Leaving poor Tim in tribulation. 
Says he, **no nian of sense 

Would stay 
or to be burnt, and in my own defence 
Vi run aw ay.” 
Northward he steer’d to Quebec safe did get, 
! coopers yet. 


here, his posterity are 


—<'A 


N ane} fae he . . 
ughtiurther of the mattercanI shew. 


ai +} 7 +; rir d ‘ ¢ 
For nothing further of it do 1 know. 


PINDAR, JR, 


* 


In some parts of Scotland Herings are ycle 
G asgow capone, 

| t The reader may open his gazetteer, and inser 
the name of any town he pleases. Why should th 
port have all the labour and reader none? 
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AMUSEMENT. 








vinthiipmaitataseie inate tiiltatn EE 
THE LEARNED SEAMAN. 

A lieutcnant of a man of war who was ver 
fond of fine terms, having received orders from th 
cepiaim on shore, to send the cutter for hii iasteas 
of the barge, told the boatswai to postpone thq 
barge, and expedile the cutier. The rough anletter 
ed son of Neptune ruminated some time upon t 
lingo without making it out; at length he Juckii 
thought it related to some of his crew, and replie¢ 
to the officer, that postpone was ill in his hammock 
and expedite was gone on shore. 
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A little lawyer appearing as evidence at one ol 
the courts, was asked by a gigantic counsellor, wha 
profession he was of? and having replied that he wa 
an attorney. ‘*Youa lawyer! (said Brief) why 
can put youin my pocket.’ “ Very likely you may, 
rejoined the other, ‘* and if you do, you will hav 
more Jaw in your pocket than m your Acad.” 


— 
A HELP TO A SHORT MEMORY. 


A Frenchman being at confession, accused hi 
self of many crimes; and among other things a 
knowledged that not more than an hour before, be 
had given his wife a sound drubbing. ‘* Why did 
you do that, my son?” said the father confessor 
* Why,” replied the penitent, * 1 do the same thing 
every time | come to confession, and were I onec 
to omit it, my shrift would bardly entitle me toabso 
jution. In conformity to the ordinations of our bol 
religion, | confess once every year, but my memor, 
is so defective, that | should never recollect any si 
| have been guilty of, unless | beat my wife, whie 
I therefore always do on these occasions; and gh 
in return, comes ratling like a hail-stone, with 
full, true, particular accoun! of every crime I have 
committed, from the hour I married her to the da 
I drub her.” 
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